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picture cropping up opos i n g to distribute the future 

flowws by -cutting the bulb into bits or asking him to find out 

the multiplication-table how much more mischief two boys 
can do together than either would be likely to invent alone. 

I am well aware that many people, while acknowledging 
that appliers of mathematics to life sorely need to be more 
aware than most of them are of the exact limits of their 
science, suppose that lack of clear consciousness of those 
limits does not affect the actual business of learning to use 
the arithmetical formulae. I am convined that this is a 
grave mistake. Practical contact with the lines of demar- 
cation traced by Nature should precede, not follow, the 
acquisition of knowledge of humanly-devised formulae 
intended to facilitate the classification of facts ; experience 
has forced me to recognise that this is as true in arithmetic 
as in any other department of study. It may be said of 
arithmetical formulae as of all other implements of human 
devising: The best preparation for understandi ng their use 

is to be well trained to perceive the precise limits of their 
usefulness. Some teachers object to all such preparation, on 
t e ground that it makes class-work dull by forestalling the 
main source of its attractiveness. But no preparation can 
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OBEDIENCE. 

III. WILLING OBEDIENCE. 

By Henry Beveridge. 

We will now turn our attention to the moral side of obedience. 
Moral or willing obedience is differentiated from the obedience 
of compulsion by the presence of motives implying freedom 
of will, and expressed by such modes of speech as “ I ought” ; 
“I will, because it is right”; “I must, because it is in accord- 
ance with the law of my life.” It is sanctioned no longer by 
any external authority, but solely by the inner self-conscious 
judgment of the performer of the act ; outward compulsion is 
replaced by the inner sense of duty, or, higher still, by a 
compelling sense of fitness which has become one alike with 
the judgment of reason and the free impulse of emotion. At 
the back of the judgments, “I ought,” “I will,” “I must,” 
there is the consciousness of freedom, and at the back of the 
act which follows is an inward commanding force, — the force 
which we call will. The act thus initiated is called moral or 
immoral, in the narrower sense, according as it coincides or 
disagrees with certain fixed standards or ideals — on higher 
or lower planes it may be — of what is good or what is right. 
But is this willing obedience, this compelling sense of fitness, 
purely the fruit of an inward spontaneous activity, or may it 
arise by stimulation from without ? It is clear at any rate 
that it cannot be forced into existence by any outside com- 
pulsion. Compulsion, as we have seen, produces compulsory 
obedience ; it may also produce habit through many repeti- 
tions, but mere automatic habit clearly contains no element 
of duty : at the back of all dutiful activity there must be free, 
active and conscious will. How then does the sense of duty 
arise ? The answer is surrounded with difficulty. I would 
venture to say, however, that the sense of duty cannot other- 
wise be aroused save through the perception of a solidarity 
of relation among the separate parts of a social unity. When 
such a perception has been formed, there necessarily arises 
further the conception of a law or natural order whose bonds, 
more or less formulated, are conceived as binding the 
separate parts into a related whole. Just as it is the necessity 
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through the slow ' h what is in reality only an imagi- 

again, it may ' aj * experience,— the communication of 

" atiVe aTsp-rit with another moral spirit. This spiritual 
transference hikes place, perhaps not solely but at any rate 
' readilv, from those we love, trust and adm.re. It takes 
lace freely by a process analogous to organic fertilization 
and cannot be forcibly imposed from without. The parent’s 
office in this matter is not then forcibly to impose duties from- 
without,— since duties cannot be imposed from without,— but 
to direct the whole weight of his influence to the development 
within the child of a moral will, free, wise and strong to 
choose the right and to refuse the evil. This can only be 
effected through active contact with environment, material 
and spiritual, through the wise use of sympathetic influence 
and example, and the careful presentation of ideas and ideals. 

In the course of our enquiry the authority of the parent 
has thus been shewn to consist of two factors only, — physical 
force and sympathetic moral influence. By this result, how- 
ever though indeed suffering some apparent loss of the mystic 
element implied in the traditional view of the parental 
relation, the authority of the parent has in reality by no 
means been weakened ; on the contrary, the basis upon 
which it stands has in fact only been established more clearly 
securely, for now the parent's authority no longer 
S s. US , U P on a mer ely physical relationship, however 
a rpi rein orced> It has now been discovered to us as 

relationship organic and functional in its character. 
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his superior strength and experience confers,— to provide for 
the child that guidance and hedging in — that spiritual 
shelter and nourishment, without which no man can enter 
upon and fully possess the rightful inheritance of his man- 
hood. It is true that the state may and often does intervene, 
restraining the parent and arrogating to itself certain of the 
parental functions ; and the hardness of our hearts too often 
justifies such intervention ; but in all cases such interference 
with the natural duties of the parent can only be looked 
upon as an evil, though perhaps a necessary evil. The 
function of ruling, of exercising authority, falls to the parent 
as a natural, that is a divinely appointed duty. It is, as we 
have seen, a function and duty in all respects as fundamental 
as that of providing food and shelter for the child, a function 
therefore which the parent can in no case be justified either 
in slothfully abdicating or allowing to fall into abeyance, or, 
on the other hand, in using arbitrarily or unreasonably to the 
injury of the child. The authority of the parent is a trust to 
be used solely for the child’s true good. Towards the child 
it should present itself never as the instrument of servitude, 
but as in verity his essential passport to a manly freedom. 
The authority of the parent is organic ; like the winter 
sheath of the leaf bud, its function is merely embryonic and 
temporary : it adapts itself to the growing development and 
experience of the child, gradually relaxing, until at length, 
with the full maturity of the child, it has entirely passed away. 

As we have already seen, physical authority, the power of 
compulsion, belongs to the parent by a physical title as an 
attribute of physical superiority. And now in like manner 
we may also conclude that moral authority can only belong 
to the parent by a moral title as the fruit of moral superiority. 

“We live by admiration, hope and love,’’ 
writes Wordsworth ; and it is only in so far as we are enabled 
to inspire these, byword and by example, into the hearts and 
lives of our children that we can be said to exert over them 
any moral authority whatsoever. 

In ordinary human societies the characteristic bond is law 
and punishment, the sanction of law ; and to anticipate that 
any higher principle should ever be substituted as the 
governmental bond of nations, seems to the practical man 
only the idlest of dreams, — it is only the Utopian, on yt 
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damaged subject upon which to labour. But with the parent 
it is otherwise: to him the child arrives unsoiled, unspotted 
by the world : “ trailing clouds of glory does he come.” 
\nd again in the words— frank, simple, significant— of the 
Divine teacher, whose plain meaning, too generous for the 
thoughts of men, is too often rejected or misintcrpieted, it 
has been said of the children that “ of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” How much of the defacing, how much of the 
besmirching of this pure and fair and wonderful image of the 
Creator, which befals in later days, lies at the parent’s charge ! 
Heredity and fate doubtless count for much in the later 
development of the child ; but — let not fate and heredity be 
held accountable for more than their due share — the parent 
is responsible for more. Heredity may be accountable for 
the original characteristics of the child, and fate for the 
unforseeable accidents of his lot ; but much more upon the 
failure of the parent, in wisdom, in duty, and in love, must 
fall the responsibility for those blemishings and fallings- 
pOit, which, alas, seem inseparable from the life of man! 
ie parent is not responsible for the original capacities of 
vine stock committed to his care ; but upon him the 
responsibility falls f or its cultu its pruning its training 

Tart, i Bh f’- in a wor d, for its education 
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set the children’s teeth on edge. The recent scientific 
controversy concerning the inheritance of acquired faculties 
has, however, at last served to emphasize the fact that the 
individual is not a mere piece of heredity physically trans- 
mitted ; but that each individual, by the reaction of his 
environment, may and does acquire for himself fresh charac- 
teristics specially his own. lhese acquired characteristics 
may be both physical and moral. The moral acquisitions of 
the man can in ordinary cases, it would appear, be derived 
from no other source than the collective endowment of the 
race; and where in all his experience of life can the character 
fabric of the man be built up so readily or so permanently as 
in the home of his childhood, from the living example and 
experience, from ihe discipline and spiritual atmosphere 
which the parental hearth supplies ? On the parents, there- 
fore, responsibility for the moral character of their children 
must, in the nature of things, and in spite of every effort to 
throw off the burden, continue to fall ; and this responsibility 
must be met, under penalty, not by a mere perfunctory 
delegation to others of parental duties, but by an organic, 
personal, sympathetic and intelligent care. 

In order more clearly to exhibit the natural relations 
existing between parent and child, and, further, to show 
how active, willing obedience, as opposed to the mere passive 
obedience of compulsion, is the strictly natural and organic 
response of the child to the loyal fulfilment by the parent 
of his strictly natural and organic duties, the subjoined table 
has been inserted : — 



Table showing the 

Correlation of 



Parent and 

Child. 



Prevent ence. 

Obedience. 

Love. 


Benevolence 

Affection Love. 



Sympathy 

Sympathy 



Watchful Patience 

Reverence 

Help. 


Consistency 

Expectation Help. 



Service 

Service 



Encouragement 

Perseverance 

Experience. 

Guidance 

Loyalty Experience. 



Trustworthiness 

Security 



Wisdom 

Admiration 
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AibeM,° wisdom — again give rise in the child to loyalty^ 
trust and admiration. A. all points the child is thus l found 
ready to meet half-way the love, patient help and faithfulness 
of the parent, with a return of sympathy, service and 
confidence. 

Let us then make no attempt to convert into a state of law 
and bondage the child’s rightful state of grace and liberty. 
The child is trustful and generous : let us not wound his 
frank confidence by erecting artificial barriers, by introducing 
estrangement and reserve in place of sympathetic openness. 
If the child fall into some fault, let us demand no grudging 
or unspontaneous expression of loyalty or regret ; if he 
exhibit compunction, let us not commute the childlike, 
natural sorrow for a mercenary apology. The love, the 
gratitude, the contrition of the heart will freely express 
themselves in their own good season in heartfelt word or 
loving act. Let it then be our golden rule that no official 
mechanical relation shall be set up to replace the deepsealed 
organic relation of love, hopefulness and trust, which forms 
tie true and natural bond between parent and child. 

, Ju " discipline ? I he discipline of the home should 

ami f \' SC , IP " ne of a sympathetic rule, of a willing, 
service SerVice ' The children's help, the children's 

alone that .a” 1081 va * ua h' e force in education. It is thus 
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the common good— be built up; and again, just here, in the 
formation of moral habit is to be found half the secret, half 
the stability of the moral life. But help is not only an 
education in habits of service and moral activity; it is also 
a joy to the children. Let the parent, therefore, not too much 
grudge to receive the children s service, — their leisure, their 
labour, or their liberty, — let him not deprive his child of this 
one opportunity of laying deep in his childhood the character 
foundation of that moral habit upon which alone the moral 
life can be securely built. 

Among the advantages of the lowlier and more simple 
walk in life perhaps the chief is this : that the home, more 
closely knit to the fundamental realities of life by the condi- 
tions of natural necessity, is apt — if the abode of loyal hearts 
— to be more morally healthful than the home where the 
natural duties may so easily be delegated to hireling service. 
In the lowlier home, under happier conditions, the help of 
the children is necessarily claimed, and by them rendered 
freely as a natural and grateful service. 

And here another consideration, also of no small import- 
ance, may be brought forward in support of the methods of 
training here suggested, viz. : that the pathway set forth is 
easy and simple ; no elaborate appliances, no laborious 
preparations are required, — no hard study, no arduous initia- 
tion. The line of training here advocated is easier in the 
cottage than in the palace. Like every true way of life, this 
way is a way for the simple and for the lowly to walk in. 

But it may still be said that the most loving, wise and 
sympathetic treatment of children will not in all cases 
produce in them the moral attitude we desire to see ; that 
still arbitrary punishment and repression is necessary to 
keep them in the pathway of moral obedience. In reply to 
this we have only to recapitulate. It has already been shewn 
that in all cases moral obedience can only arise from the 
sense of duty or from the higher transcendental impulse ; 
that is to say, from the judgment, It is right, or from the 
higher judgment, It is good. The action of sympathetic 
influence in producing right feeling and right judging has 
been sufficiently examined. And we have further noticed, in 
passing, the influence exerted in the same direction y 
experience, through the co-ordinated penalty which inevita y 
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S! can dfrectly produce will be the compulsory perform- 
ance of a task, or the compulsory prevention of a part.cular 
ac, Where wrong feeling or wrong action-or to put it 
more concretely, disobedience or indocility— exists, it may be 
safely held, in all ordinary cases, that it exists not primarily 
by the fault of the child. Its cause may be some congenital 
abnormality; but far more probably the wrong which exists 
will be found directly traceable to some act or negligence of 
the guardian. But, however this may be, the wrong disposi- 
tion must be combatted by methods of sympathy, — be it 
through the instrumentality of co-ordinated penalty or other- 
wise. But while this is so, it has also been made clear that 
arbitrary punishment, symbolising as it does exclusion from 
the social rule of the family — the capital penalty — may 
usefully be employed in certain cases. But the parent 


should use such punishment sparingly, and always with 
discrimination ; and this, remembering that the penalty is in 
all probability largely due to his own errors and shortcomings, 
he will the more readily do But, further, it is by no means 
impossible that, judiciously employed, even unco-ordinated 
punishment should indirectly become the basis for a truer 
judgment and a better sentiment; for by this means the child’s 
attention may be stirred up vividly to new aspects of the 
o ence e has committed, and he may thus become disposed, 
nnini- 0 aPow i ncre ased weight and consideration to the 
S ° Vlew and judgment of the parent whom he trusts 
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and loves, but also to adopt them as his own. For indeed it 
is just here — in the power of sympathy — that we shall find, 
in the last resort, the only ground upon which even the 
authority that is based upon compulsion can firmly stand. 

To sum up our conclusions in a few words : in the first 
place it is obvious that the parent in his practical dealings 
should act in strict accord with the real relations which exist 
between himself and his child. These relations, as we have 
seen, consist on the side of the parent in a loving foresight 
and providence — what for want of a better word we have 
called prevenience ; while on the side of the child they consist 
of a loving observance and docility — the exact sense in 
which we would desire to use the word obedience. The duties 
corresponding to the relation of the parent will then be 
these: (i) Provision, through physical surroundings on the 
one hand and spiritual surroundings on the other, for the 
appropriate exercise and balanced development of all the 
natural activities, affections, enthusiasms. (2) Provision by 
more active and authoritative intervention for the formation 
of right habits of bodily, mental and moral activity, — and 
among these particularly the habit of submission to righteous 
authority. (3) The presentation, by discipline, by instruction, 
but specially by example, of true and lofty ideals of life. The 
parent’s chief care in training his child will thus be to draw 
out on every side his love, his sympathy, his reverence; to 
call forth and direct his instincts of activity and helpfulness, 
his powers of self-compulsion and willing moral service, and, 
lastly, by sympathetic intercourse and worthy example, to 
inspire and stimulate him to a life of high ideals, of manlv 
enthusiasms, of earnest many-sided activity. 1 o parental 
duty thus interpreted and thus faithfully discharged, even 
though imperfectly, — the living, organic obedience which 
responds to the parent’s care will hardly fail to follow. To 
such parental government, and to such only, will the heart of 
the child yield as a response to the perfect blossom of a child- 
like docility, reverence and love, i he parent can endow his 
child with no patrimony half so precious as such a training. 

[The Editor would be glad to have an article Heating this subject from that which 
is more strictly the P N.E.U. standpoint: i.e that authority U an e V. 
principle corresponding to which is the other elemental piincip e o . 

obedience, and that upon the correlation of these two princip es P ,(C 
development, whether in the family or in the nation]. 


